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of scientific accuracy. The author has gathered together a vast 
mass of valuable data, but he has failed to check up and assimilate 
all of his material. His knowledge of the course of English colonial 
history and government is particularly at fault. It is strange in- 
deed that the author should have made the mistake of confusing the 
introduction of representative institutions into the colonies with the 
grant of responsible government. The chapter on the South African 
Union reveals a similar lack of familiarity with some of the leading 
facts of the constitutional history of that group of colonies, as, for 
example, in respect to the stormy administration of Sir Bartle Frere. 
The formation of the South African Union is certainly of sufficient 
importance to have merited something better than a hasty and super- 
ficial consideration. Yet the author has overlooked most of the litera- 
ture upon the subject; he does not even refer to The Government of 
South Africa, or Walton's The Inner History of the National Convention 
of South Africa, to mention but two of the most important books dealing 
with the union. 

These limitations and defects undoubtedly detract from the scien- 
tific value of the work, but they by no means destroy its inherent worth. 
The book was evidently prepared for the general public and it is admir- 
ably adapted to serve this general purpose. It furnishes us by all odds 
the most readable and illuminating account that we today possess of 
the opening up of the African continent. There was a popular demand 
for just such a work; and Professor Harris has abundantly satisfied that 
demand. In so far as the author has fallen short of producing a final 
and authoritative treatise he has failed because he has attempted too 
much in the compass of a single volume. But he has prepared the 
way for a more comprehensive treatment. The intricate details of 
European diplomacy and the problems of colonial administration can 
be worked out more carefully later. Meanwhile, we shall look forward 
with pleasant anticipation to the appearance of the promised comple- 
mentary volume on European extension and competition in Asia. 

C. S. Allin. 

The Legislative Union of England and Scotland. By P. Htjme 
Brown. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1914. Pp. xii, 

208.) 

Prof. Hume Brown, in his introductory chapter to The Legislative 
Union of England and Scotland, remarks on the ignorance of Scotsmen 
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generally of one of the most fateful periods in their national life. There 
is good basis for this comment on the neglect of Scottish historians 
of the dynastic, constitutional, economic and ecclesiastical crises 
that developed with the beginning of the reign of Queen Anne. The 
comment might have been more inclusive; for it was 1903 before there 
was a history of the old parliament at Edinburgh, and of the union as it 
affected parliamentary representation; and it was 1905 before there 
was a history of the Scottish parliament written by a Scotsman. The 
first of these two books, written not in Scotland, but in New England, 
was concerned only with the Scottish parliament; with the ancient, 
remarkable, and beneficent institution the convention of royal burghs; 
and with the representation of Scotland in parliament at Westminster 
as it existed from 1708 to 1832. A hiatus in the history of the union 
has now been completely and admirably filled by Prof. Hume Brown; 
and it only remains for a Scottish historian to trace the influence — 
mostly beneficial — of the old Scottish parliament and of the convention 
of royal burghs on the political civilization of Scotland and on 
Scottish national life and character. 

In his history Professor Brown confines himself to the union. Not 
a single aspect of the union has escaped his attention. The compli- 
cated condition of political parties in Scotland from the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Anne to the end of the Scottish parliament; the Jacobite 
movement; the forces that were at work in the Presbyterian, the 
Cameronian, the Episcopalian, and the Roman Catholic churches; 
conditions in the highlands; Scottish trade and the jealousies of Scot- 
tish traders of the advantages enjoyed by England, are all described 
with much clearness. Little attention is given to the debates on the 
treaty of union in parliament at Westminster. But the proceedings 
in the Scottish parliament preliminary to the naming of commissioners 
for the union; the deliberations of the commissioners at the Cockpit 
at Whitehall; and the debates on the treaty in the Scottish parliament, 
are set forth with interesting detail; and the story of each stage of the 
negotiations and of the difficulties of the statesmen at Westminster and 
at Edinburgh who were working for the union are told with freshness 
and glow. 

These Ford lectures on the union were obviously a congenial task for 
Prof. Hume Brown. They enabled him to put into service much new 
material; and incidentally to pay deserved tribute to the statesmen of 
Scotland who carried the union; for Professor Brown is convinced, and 
with good reason, that students of the history of the union "cannot 
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but be struck by the fact that there has seldom met in any national 
crisis a body of men more capable by talent, by accomplishment, and 
by experience, of grasping the import of the momentous question they 
had to determine." There was bribery to carry the union measures 
through the Scottish parliament— peerages, knighthoods, and pensions, 
and some bribes of ready money. But the history of the union of 1707 
is not the squalid story of the union of Ireland and Great Britain of 
1800; and considering the times, the methods by which the union of 
1707 was accomplished could have left no rankling and embittered 
memories, such as were left by the union of Ireland and Great Britain. 

Prof. Hume Brown gives singularly little attention to the parliament 
that disappeared in 1707. Its electorate and its unique organization are 
described in not more than a couple of pages. In view of the fact that 
when Scotland came into the union it had a much better political civiliza- 
tion than England — chiefly due to the parliament at Edinburgh, and the 
direct and continuous influence that the convention of royal burghs had 
exerted upon it in all domestic legislation, it is a little remarkable that a 
Scotsman writing at length on the union, offers no estimate of the work 
of the Scottish parliament — no eulogy of it in a history of the proceedings 
in Edinburgh and London that resulted in its disappearance and in the 
merging of the two legislative systems. 

Alison, in an article published in 1834 in Blackwood's Magazine, 
showed in how many respects the political civilization of Scotland 
in 1707 was superior to that of England in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Alison's claim has never been questioned. It could not be disputed; 
and as recently as last year Judge Parry, in his book on The Law and 
the Poor, recalled that in Scotland justice had always been within easier 
reach of the poor than in England. Scotland also had better and 
much less expensive schools than England. It had a better munici- 
pal system than that of England. These advantages, and others 
that made for the good of the common people, Scotland owed partly 
to the fact that it was a country of poor people, but mostly to the 
parliament at Edinburgh, and to the extent to which parliament was 
influenced by the still existing convention of royal burghs. There 
are now two histories of the Scottish parliament and two or three his- 
tories of the union. The need today in Scottish historical work is a 
careful and detailed study of the influence of the Scottish parliament 
and the convention of royal burghs on Scottish political civilization, 
and on Scottish national character; and Alison's article in Blackwood 
of eighty years ago might well be taken as a starting point for such 
an undertaking. Edward Porritt. 



